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during the evil days of the Regency debates. Beresford had
taken a considerable, if not a prominent, part in framing the
commercial propositions of 1785. Cooke had been appointed to
his present office by the brother of Pitt's favourite colleague,
Lord Grenville. Hamilton had served for nearly fifty years in
the Government of Ireland. The powers possessed by Lord
Fitzwilliam when he went to Ireland were only described by
word of mouth, through the intervention of the Duke of Port-
land, and grave misunderstandings had arisen. It was clearly
understood, indeed, on both sides, that Fitzgibbon was not to be
removed, and that there was not to be any complete change of
men, though room was to be made for the introduction of the
Ponsonbys into the Government; bat Fitzwilliam contended
that he had full power of pensioning off officials in confidential
positions who were notoriously in opposition to his policy a-nd
his appointment, and that such a power was absolutely indis-
pensable to the efficiency of his administration. He urged that
it was possessed and exercised, in their respective departments
in England, by the other members of the Whig party who joined
the administration, though in England it was far less necessary
than in Ireland, and he declared that he had obtained in
England the tacit assent of Pitt to the probable necessity of the
removal of Beresford.

Pitt, on the other hand, understood that no important change
of men or measures was to be effected without previous com-
munication with the English Cabinet, and that no old servants
of the Crown were to be removed contrary to their wish, unless
they had entered into a course of insubordination or opposition
to the Government. But Fitzwilliam had not been more than
two days in Ireland when he removed Beresford, peremptorily
and curtly, and it seemed probable that the changes which were
proposed or effected would amount to a most serious displace-
ment of power in the permanent administration of Ireland.
Appeals were made to Pitt, by men who had great weight with
his party, 'to hold up a shield for the shelter of persons who had
merited the favour of the last Lord Lieutenant by their services,
and on whose conduct no blame or censure had been attached;'1

1 The   very   active   part   which      ville's   brother),  Westmorland, and
Buckingham (who was Lord  Gren-      Auckland took at this crisis, the con-
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